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e snap-happy 
with ILFORD films! 


See for yourself what Ilford films will do for your camera. Millions of happy snappers 


have proved to themselves that Ilford films make all pictures better 
and good pictures brilliant. So whatever make your camera is, give it a 


chance to show what it can really do—ask for Ilford 
films and be happy with every snap. 


Istria: Past and Present 


_ by GRAEME SHANKLAND 


From the author 


(Above) The Augustan amphitheatre at Pula, capital today of the Yugoslav province of Istria as 
it used to be when Istria was Roman, and even then a popular holiday-resort among wealthy Romans 


In our January, 1952, number Mr Lovett F. Edwards referred at length, in his article entitled 
“Trieste: International City”, to the rival claims of Yugoslavia and Italy to Istria. Almost 
the whole peninsula, except Trieste, was finally allotted to Yugoslavia in 1954. Mr Shankland 
makes clear why its coastal towns are rapidly regaining their former favour as holiday-resorts 


THE Major, apparently, was a keen supporter 


of Lito: 


‘““How is it”, I asked him, “‘that you, a 
young officer in the Imperial Hapsburg 
forces and later in the Royal Yugoslav army, 
should have chosen to return after the war 
and make your home in Istria in Communist 


Yugoslavia?” 


There was an obvious answer. This was 
one of the most beautiful places in the 
Adriatic, a historic and busy little port of 
character and today a lively holiday-centre: 
an ideal place, in the picturesque and topo- 
graphical sense, for retirement. Knowing the 
Major as I did, however, I understood that 
this was not really the answer. For one thing 


he was not the retiring type. 


Taken captive in 1941, when the Wehr- 
macht suddenly descended into the Balkans, 
he had remained a prisoner of war until 
released in Germany by the British in 1945. 
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So he had not even fought in the partisan 
war, the anvil on which modern Yugoslavia 
has been forged out of a miscellany of races 
and classes. 

Yet his choice must have been careful and 
deliberate. A professional soldier all his life, 
he was that kind of man. As he told me his 
story with a measured and ironic humour | 
realized that it must have been a choice made 
with his eyes open, expecting Yugoslavia to 
be no New Jerusalem or Eldorado. Not, 
however, such a surprising decision. Wealth 
and possessions were less important to him 
than the respect and friendship of neighbours 
in this community. Here he was at home; 
and this vantage-point in the Istrian penin- 
sula was also a good spot in the Yugoslavia of 
1958 from which to look out on the world. It 
is not for nothing that Tito, with thousands of 
places to choose from, has selected Brioni, a 
group of islands off the Istrian coast, as his 
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The Golden Gate, a fine triumphal arch of the time of Augustus, ts one of Pula’s several Roman 
remains, which are superior to anything erected later under the rule of Venice, Austria or Italy. 
A naval and trading station from the rst century, the town was heavily damaged in World War IT 


summer home where he receives and enter- 
tains the world’s statesmen. 

From a first glance at the map it seems odd 
that the Istrian coast and its seaport towns, 
which in scenery and climate offer as much 
as the crowded French and Italian Rivieras 
and are more northerly in latitude, are not 
better known to foreign travellers. Perhaps 
this is partly due to the fact that Istria has 
been ruled by three different nations within 
one generation. Men of the Major’s genera- 
tion would have had to serve, in turn, the 
Hapsburgs until 1918, the Italians under 
Mussolini until 1945 and now Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia. Such changes do not encourage the 
development of a settled life for the inhabi- 
tants, let alone of a tourist industry. 

Placed at a hinge of Europe and a point of 
impact between the Latin and Slav worlds, 
Istria has been a much-played counter in 
Huropean politics. Here the Adriatic pene- 
trates most deeply into the heart of Europe 
and the fleets of the successive rulers of that 
sea, the Aegean and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean have brought both conquest and 
culture to its shores. Istria was a prosperous 
Roman province for some 600 years, while 
after the barbarian invasions it was recovered 
from the Goths by Belisarius in 539 and 
annexed to the East Roman Empire. Fol- 
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lowing a period of Byzantine rule Istria came 
under influences from Northern and Central 
Europe. German or Frankish feudal lords 
governed it as part of the Frankish Empire 
from the latter half of the 8th century on- 
wards; and at the end of that century the 
first settlement of Slavs (encouraged by the 
Frankish duke though opposed by the 
Istrians of the old Roman municipalities) 
took place within the province. 

In the 10th century the Venetian Republic 


began to assert its authority over the Istrian 


maritime cities and during the next 400 
years, despite local resistance, the Venetians 
conquered the western seaboard cf the 
peninsula while the Archdukes of Austria 
established their dominion in the north- 
eastern part. By the 15th century nearly all 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic was Vene- 
tian; and to repopulate districts of Istria 
devastated by fighting and plague the 
Venetians imported colonies of Slavs from 
their own territories, many of whom were 
refugees from Turkish rule in what is now 
Yugoslavia. The Republic’s nearest colony, 
Istria was its quarry and source of timber. 
The forests of the littoral were stripped to 
provide the wooden piles for Venice’s build- 


ings and the timber for its fleet, and many of 


the city’s buildings are constructed of Istrian 
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marble and limestone. The Venetians even 
shipped Istrian timber to Constantinople. 

The downfall of the Venetian Republic in 
1797 led to alternate Austrian and French 
occupations of Istria and to its incorporation, 
from 1809 to 1814, with Dalmatia in Napo- 
leon’s Illyrian Provinces. On his defeat 
these were given, at the Congress of Vienna, 
to Austria. 

When the Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
dismembered after World War I, Istria was 
handed over to Italy as a war prize. This 
decision, embodied in the Treaty of Rapallo, 
was made against the wishes of the Slav 
majority of the province’s inhabitants. The 
period which followed between the first and 
second World Wars is not remembered with 
affection: for most of this time the Fascists 
were in power. Obsessed with grandiose 
imperial visions in Africa they neglected their 
nearest provinces and less was spent in 
developing Istria during their rule than in the 
last decades of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
when it was an autonomous province with its 
own local parliament. Save in Pula, where 
the Italians built large naval installations and 
the usual modernistic Fascist post-office, I 


saw very few buildings in the whole province 
which had not been erected either under the 
old Empire or, in the last few years, by its 
Socialist successor the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. 

With the end of World War II the rival 
claims of Yugoslavia and Italy to Istria came 
to a head. Yugoslavia took over the greater 
part of the province and this part was ceded 
by Italy to Yugoslavia in 1946. The rest 
remained divided into two zones of military 
occupation: a larger zone under Yugoslav and 
a smaller one under Anglo-American military 
government, comprising the city of Trieste 
and a narrow coastal strip linking it to Italy. 
This situation continued until 1954 when, by 
an agreement between the American, British, 
Yugoslav and Italian Governments, of which 
the Soviet Government “‘took cognizance” in 
a manner amounting to approval, military 
government in both zones was terminated, 
only the Anglo-American zone being allotted 
to Italy. 

By then a large number of the Italian- 
speaking inhabitants of the peninsula’s 
coastal towns under Yugoslav occupation, 
especially those of the middle class, had left, 


The Renaissance square in Porec, one of Istria’s most fascinating coastal towns, whose eventful 
history has left traces not only in the Roman planning of its streets but in Romanesque, Venetian 


Gothic and Baroque architecture. At one time wars and revolutions almost depopulated the town 


The author 


The towns of Istria have until recent 
times looked seaward rather than land- 
ward for their life and livelihood. 
In the days of the Venetian Republic 
they played an important part in its 
trade and politics. Each seaport shows 
architectural traces of these Venetian 
connections, like the gateway at Rovim 
(left) which bears its lion of St Mark. 
(Below) The quayside of Roving forms 
the social and business centre of the 
town. When the coastal steamer calls 
the quay becomes alive with the bustle 
of arrival and departure and 1s the 
centre of attraction for the whole com- 
munity. The campanile of the church 
of St Fuma towers high above the town, 
a conspicuous landmark to navigators 


Both photographs by the author 
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The view from the campanile of St Fuma, looking over the 
roofs of the oldest part of Rovinj—a small, compact town 
of tall limestone-and-plaster buildings cut by narrow sunless 
streets. The whole of this part of the town is preserved as 
a national monument; the shells of the buildings are main- 
| tained intact while the owners are encouraged to modernize 
the interiors. From the end of the quay a ferry-boat service 
| operates between the town and the offshore islands to which 
i holidaymakers and residents go to bathe from the pine-fringed 
IK beaches. Slowly the old rowing-boats are being replaced by 
larger, powered craft and the owner-oarsmen by cooperatives 
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By courtesy of the Federation Touristique de Yougoslavie 


Piran, in north-west Istria, lies only thirteen miles across the frontier from Trieste. It 1s a 
beautiful little mediaeval walled town, whose harbour is popular with fishermen and yachtsmen. 
Like Rovinj, the town of Piran is dominated by the slender Venetian campanile of its cathedral 


many of them moving to Trieste. Thus the 
Slav character of Istria, already predominant, 
was even more pronounced when it became, 
for the first time, part of a Slav state. 

Not all the Italian-speaking Istrians left, 
however. Many, such as the fishermen of the 
Istrian ports, chose to stay with their families 
in their homes and with the life they had 
always known. For them Yugoslavia pro- 
mised a better life. The harsh deal they had 
received at the hands of the Fascists had 
encouraged some of them to forge links with 
the organized resistance of the partisans and 
many young men fought and died in guerilla 
warfare alongside their Croatian comrades. 
As I walked along the town quays, which are 
the social amphitheatre of all the Istrian sea- 
ports, and met and spoke with the local 
fishermen I had to remind myself that we 
were not in Italy. For the fishing-fleets are 
still entirely made up of these “Italian” 
citizens of the Yugoslav Republic. 

The peninsula, shaped like a_ triangle 
pointed down into the Adriatic, has the 
region’s three main cities, ‘Trieste, Rijeka and 
Pula, sited at each of its points. Trieste is 
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now Italian and Rijeka is more a city of the 
Yugoslav mainland than of the peninsula. 
It is Pula which is the capital of Istria. 

Pula today has the atmosphere of an 
Adriatic Portsmouth. Several large ships are 
building in its yards, soldiers and sailors from 
the large Service training-establishments fill 
the streets. Almost every other shop seems to 
be a Services photographer. 

Approaching Pula from the sea, as I did, on 
the regular daily coastal passenger-steamer 
that calls from port to port, the most striking 
object is its Roman amphitheatre. This 
stands up above the town as high and as big 
as the new ships building alongside it. 

It is the sixth largest amphitheatre surviv- 
ing from the Roman Empire. In plan it is an 
irregular ellipse, with the walls of the auditor- 
ium rising through three arched storeys to 
nearly 100 feet. A vast tented velarium once 
stretched between these walls, the top storey 
of which was constructed of wood. It holds 
23,000 people and is now used every summer 
to that capacity for the Annual Pula Film 
Festival. 

The construction of the amphitheatre 


dates from the time of the Emperor Augustus 
which was a period of prosperity and of great 
Roman building activity in Istria. Other 
monuments in Pula from the same period are 
the Temple of Augustus and the Golden 
Gate, a beautiful triumphal gateway of un- 
usual delicacy in its sculpture and detail. 

Poreé, though it has only 3000 inhabitants, 
is a particularly fascinating little town. Its 
greatest possession is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the Christian world, the 6th- 
century basilica built by Bishop Euphrasius. 
It is easy to miss this masterpiece even in so 
small a town. Off the winding main street 
opens an arch leading to a wide passage be- 
tween tall house-walls. Only the glimpse of a 
cool courtyard leads one on. Suddenly you 
have arrived in front of the church. The west 
door, an ordinary one, is on the right. It 
opens on one of the most beautiful church 
interiors of Christendom. It is finer, in my 
opinion, in its simple proportions, in the 
design of the 13th-century baldacchino stand- 
ing in the apse and in the quality of its 
mosaics than its larger and far more famous 
contemporaries at Ravenna or Torcello on 
the opposite shore of the Adriatic. 


Although inhabited in prehistoric times, as 
were most of the sites of Istrian ports, the plan 
of Poreé is that of a Roman camp and its 
remaining buildings, town houses of the 
port’s merchants and traders, are delightful 
small examples of Romanesque, Venetian 
Gothic (it was conquered by the Venetian 
Republic in 1267), Renaissance and Baroque 
domestic architecture. When Istria won an 
autonomous provincial parliament under the 
Hapsburgs in the rgth century, Poreé was 
chosen as its seat. 

Rovinj is the St Ives of Yugoslavia. Built 
on what was originally a small island joined 
by an embankment to the mainland it is 
dominated by the church of St Fuma, a barn- 
like building perched on the highest rock of 
the town. Alongside it stands the church’s 
campanile, a rough country version of that 
alongside St Mark’s at Venice. In detail 
these two structures are nothing—but their 
siting, over the roofs of the town tumbling 
down the hill, is superb. 

Rovinj is the centre of a flourishing colony 
of Yugoslavia’s most advanced painters. 
They have a permanent exhibition on the top 
floor of the town museum. I asked my friend 


Koper, another ancient Istrian port, is the first interesting stop in Yugoslavia along the coast 
from Trieste. Besides its mediaeval palaces it has a modern bathing-beach and now this new hotel 
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By courtesy of the Fédération Touristique de Yougoslavie 
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(Above) Ivan Pifar, a Croatian small-holder, standing with his two youngest children in front of 
his farm-house in Istria. He lost two of his sons in the struggle to free Yugoslavia from the Fascists. 


(Below) The tryside of Istria is bare and open, with fertile patches of maize, grapes and olives 


Anne, a most intelligent and chic student 
from Belgrade University whom I had mis- 
taken, being so smartly dressed, for a French 
girl, what she thought of the paintings. 
“They paint only for themselves!’ she ex- 
claimed in exasperation. ‘You see the pro- 
blem! We go out of our way not to tell them 
what or how to paint and this is what 
happens. What should we do?”’ 

I had heard the same question in a similar 
context in Communist Poland. They were 
certainly remarkable paintings by men of 
talent. Apocryphal paintings of buildings, 
landscapes and just shapes, filled with an 
atmosphere of cosmic, atomic doom, and 
painted in a bold Slav expressionist manner, 

On the floor below was an exhibition from 
another world: the story of the Istrian 
Resistance. [legal cyclostyled leaflets calling 
for sabotage; crudely printed manifestos; 
snapshots of dead men, many with Italian 
names; and photographs of Tito’s tanks in 
Trieste when the Yugoslavs occupied that city 
for about forty days towards the end of 
World War II. 

Below this again on the ground floor was a 
reminder of still another epoch. From these 
walls looked down the smooth, aristocratic 
faces of the nobility and notables of the last 
years of the Hapsburg Monarchy who had 
lived here, built their large villas on the 
adjoining islands and planted pine and 
oleander groves. 

Nearly half Rovinj’s population of 7000 
belong to the Italian minority. ‘Their 
children are taught in their own language in 
their own school,”’ Colonel Besli¢, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the High 
School, told me. “Before the war, I may say, 
Serbo-Croat was not allowed to be taught to 
Yugoslav children in the schools.” 

Apart from fishing, Rovinj has a tobacco 
factory, where a pleasant mild ‘Balkan’ 
cigarette is produced, and a sardine factory. 
The town exports bauxite to Italy and lime- 
stone to Belgrade. In the last few years it has 
become a leading tourist-centre and is visited 
by students from all over Europe. 

The coast-line of the Istrian limestone 
plateau is broken by rivers, islands, headlands, 
open bays laid out with salt-beds, sea-lochs 
like the Lim river estuary where large 
oyster-beds are cultivated. At strategic points 
stand the smaller Istrian seaboard settlements : 
Koper, another islet port connected by a 
causeway to the mainland, with a fine 
cathedral and several palaces; Piran, still 
with its 15th-century fortifications. ‘The in- 
land towns have kept their marked Slav 


character and in their differing ways are rich 
repositories of Slav tradition and culture. 

The hinterland of Istria is an open, rolling, 
masculine countryside; a maquis landscape that 
reminded me of the Kenya highlands in its 
structure and breadth and of Provence in its 
colour. On the fertile patches of red earth 
between the predominant hard limestone 
outcrops, the Croatian peasant farmers 
cultivate their olives, maize, melons, sun- 
flowers and grow many varieties of wine- 
grape. Yugoslavia produces a remarkable 
variety of wines, Istria being noted for five: 
muskat, nefosk, pinot, teran and malvasia. 

I spoke with several of these farmers, with a 
halting Italian as our common language; they 
had to learn it in school and it had been the 
Austrian Government’s policy to encourage 
the use of Italian throughout Istria. ‘They were 
proud of their modest homes and received 
me usually with a drink and a slice of melon. 

Most appeared to be farming their own 
scattered small-holdings. After some drastic 
experiments in collective farming during the 
period up to 1948, the government has since 
adopted a much more cautious policy which 
seems principally to be directed to encourag- 
ing the farmers to take part in the work of the 
cooperatives. 

The Yugoslavs I met from other provinces 
seemed to look on the Istrian farmers as a 
feckless lot who, because they could get by 
with the sales of their wines, did not bother 
much to improve their farming methods. 
Certainly there is room for improvement; but 
the farmers need, most of all, a regular summer 
water-supply, owing to the well-known 
features of the limestone “Karst” region 
which extends over much of the Istrian 
plateau, where surface-water vanishes under- 
ground into fissures and caverns formed by 
the dissolution of the rock. 

I heard talk of big schemes to supply water 
by pipeline overland from the mountains. 
This would also be appreciated by Istria’s 
summer visitors whose influx coincides with 
the capricious behaviour of the rivers and the 
public water-supply. 

Istria needs other things: reafforestation to 
give timber and shade and to protect and 
reconstitute the top-soil, making good the 
depredations of the Venetians; plenty of 
cheap electric power; a better organization 
of the wine trade to improve the quality and 
marketing of the vintages. 

Above all, to build up their economy, 
Istria’s hospitable and handsome people need 
a long period of peace and security. ‘They 
also deserve it. 
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The National Trust and the 


Countryside 


by ROBIN FEDDEN 


In our Fanuary number Sir Stephen Tallents introduced a series of articles dealing with the work 
of three bodies which, through a “‘peaceful revolution’ of our time, have become responsible for 
the guardianship of different aspects of our national heritage: the National Trust, the National 
Parks Commission and the Nature Conservancy. Mr Fedden, who 1s Historic Buildings Secretary of 
the National Trust, 1s here concerned mainly with its work in the countryside. (The Trust oper- 
ates in England, Wales and Northern Ireland: Scotland has its own independent National Trust.) 


... 1 saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


‘THE lines are hackneyed, but the image is as 
clear as it ever was, while on the shore of 
Ullswater the daffodils recur each spring. 
They will continue to do so, for the land is 
in the safe keeping of the National Trust. 
At Flatford in Suffolk the mill that Constable 
made part of our artistic consciousness is also 
safe. At Stoke Poges, though much has been 
vulgarized, the view of the church across the 
meadows, Gray’s tomb, and his “rugged 
elms’’, are still securely there. These are but 
three places where the National Trust, to 
quote the late Sir Stephen Tallents’s phrase, 
is “bringing alive the history of our country- 
sides and making vivid their incomparable 
resources’. 

Similar “‘sites of association” in the care of 
the Trust are many and they are not all, or 
even preponderantly, literary and artistic. 
Throughout the country, landmarks of our 
political and economic evolution are pre- 
served and their importance emphasized by 
the Trust’s familiar symbol, the oak-leaf. 
The Cerne Giant, that extraordinary phallic 
figure scoured in the chalk of a Dorset hill- 
side, speaks of a distant pagan past, Roman 
or even pre-Roman. Hadrian’s Wall, where 
the Legions were established for 250 years 
and looked anxiously northward across the 
Northumbrian moors, recalls the most tran- 
quil and possibly the happiest era of our 
history. The still reaches of the Appledore 
Canal in Kent, another defensive work— 
manned again twice in this century to meet 
a German challenge—recall the threat of 
Napoleonic invasion. The fields of Runny- 
mede speak for themselves. 

The significance of certain other Trust 
properties, such as Hatfield Forest in Essex 
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or Forrabury Common in Cornwall, might 
not be immediately apparent if the Trust by 
its ownership, by its leaflets and guidebooks, 
did not focus popular attention. Hatfield’s 
thousand acres of woodland and chase is one 
of the only remaining royal forests of the 
Middle Ages whose character has not been 
consciously changed since King Harald 
hunted there, while at Forrabury a mediaeval 
system of land tenure still, by some miracle, 
survives. The Common, divided into forty- 
two “‘stitches’” and held and cultivated in 
accordance with the Celtic custom of 
“‘stitchmeal’’, illustrates the economic prac- 
tice of fifteen hundred years ago. ‘The 
Trust’s tithe barns, such as Bredon with its 
curious chamber over the gateway where a 
bailiff kept the tithe accounts, are firm links 
with another aspect of mediaeval society. 
The George Inn at Southwark is the last of 
those galleried London taverns whose court- 
yards, the prototype of our theatres, first saw 
Shakespeare’s plays performed. 

Later in time the associations are no less 
vivid and valuable. Newtown Old Town in 
the Isle of Wight was a thriving mediaeval 
port, but the sea retreated, the population 
went elsewhere, the houses crumbled and 
disappeared. Little but the alignment of the 
moss-grown streets remained. Not surpris- 
ingly it became one of the most notorious of 
rotten boroughs. —Two Members, who in- 
cluded such eminent men as John Churchill, 
later Duke of Marlborough, and Canning, 
were regularly returned to Parliament from 
a ‘town’ that was as ghostly in the 18th cen- 
tury as it is now. While Newtown decayed, 
the industrial North was experiencing a 
mushroom growth. How an enlightened 
manufacturer attempted to deal with the 
problem that growth presented may be seen 
at Styal in Cheshire. The village, with its 
mill, its communal hall and its rows of tidy 


A. F. Kersting 


The National Trust was founded in 
, 1895 to preserve ‘‘lands and buildings of 
historic interest or natural beauty for 
public access and benefit”. Many of its 
properties are “‘sites of association’. 
(Above) Flatford Mull once belonged 
to Constable’s father. It was the subject 
of “The Hay Wain” and of several 
other famous pictures painted by him. 
(Right) Gray's Monument in_ the 
meadows beside Stoke Poges church. They 
are now owned by the National T rust so as 
to preserve the view of the churchyard 
which Gray made famous in his “Elegy” 


Windsor and Eton Express 


Aerofilms Ltd 


onuments, both prehistoric and historic, of Britain’s varied past are included in the National Trust’s 
possessions. (Above) The Cerne Giant, in Dorset, 1s a pagan survival from Roman or even earlter times. 


(Below) The Royal Military Canal, Kent, was a defence against possible invasions by Napoleon and Firtler 


/, Allan Cash 


A. F. Kersting 


Britain’s social and economic past is represented by such properties as Forrabury Common, near Boscastle, 


Cornwall (above), a unique survival of the Celtic system of land-tenure in “‘stitchmeal’’ ; and the tithe- 
barn (below) at Bredon, Worcestershire, a reminder of the mediaeval connection between Church and land 
A. F. Kersting 
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Ektachrome ; 


Of the 250,000 acres owned by the National Trust, 32,000 are in the Lake District where it also pro- 
tects a further 14,000, thus enabling it to preserve expanses of wild and beautiful countryside and many 
farm-buildings in the local tradition. 


(Opposite, top) Langdale and the Pik 
Grasmere, Westmorland. (Opposite, bottom) Stool End Farm, Great Langdale. Included among the 


s from Silver How, 
Trust's Lake District properties are sites associated with the Lake Poets, particularly Wordsworth, whose 


“host of golden daffodils” still flower beside the lakes each spring. (Above) Ullswater, Cumberland 


Ektachrome 


4. F. Kersting 
Hatchlands, East Clandon, Surrey. The social revolution which threatens the survival of the country 


houses of England has brought many of them into the ownership of the National Trust. Hatchlands, decora- * 
ted in 1759 by the famous Scottish architect Robert Adam (it was his first commission) for Admiral Bos- 
cawen, was given in 1945 to the Trust by a distinguished architect of our own time, Mr H. Goodhart-Rendel 
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The Trust has acquired many beautiful gardens as adjuncts to the houses it owns. The preservation of 
gardens for their own sake is a more recent development of the Trust’s activities. One of these 1s Shef- 
field Park, Sussex, laid out in the 18th century but essentially an example of 2oth-century landscape 
gardening on a grand scale. Maintenance of such gardens requires constant reinterpretation of the past 
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Crackington Haven, near Bude, Cornwall. The coastline of 
England and Wales is 2350 miles long and one would think that 
there ought to be enough of it for everyone to be able to en- 
joy a share, but in fact it 1s one of the most vulnerable parts 
of our national heritage. Innumerable bodies and organizations 
lay claim to more and more of it every year for caravan-sites, 
atomic power-stations, otl-refineries, urban development, 
military defences—the list is endless. The National Trust 
is naturally concerned to save as many as posstble of those 
rapidly diminishing stretches that remain unspoilt and owns 
some 110 miles of coast in Wales and the West Country 
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cottages, is one of the first examples of indus- 
trial planning and dates from the late 18th 
century. Ironically enough it links that 
period closely to our own, for the same 
problem remains though we have been 
spasmodically planning for half a century. 

One could speak of much similar preserva- 
tion, involving neither the wild countryside 
nor the great houses, such as Knole and 
Montacute, with which the Trust is usually 
associated. JI propose however to mention 
at greater length the Trust’s care to preserve 
a special kind of landscape, one wholly 
native but wholly artificial—the landscaped 
demesnes of the 18th century. No movement 
of taste before or since has, with such happy 
effect, changed the face of considerable areas 
of our countryside, altering its very geo- 
graphy, creating works of art from the unco- 
ordinated work of Nature. The 18th-century 
Englishman found the inspiration for his 
artificial landscapes in the ideal visions of 
Claude’s paintings. He translated these 
visions, with their temples, their still waters, 
their pastoral calm, their carefully calculated 
perspectives, their harmonious contours, into 
concrete terms, thus expressing a practical 
native genius. He planted groves, he raised 
hills, he delved lakes, he diverted streams, he 
built pagodas and temples. From the beauti- 
ful but utilitarian landscape of the North, he 
created scenes such as poets and painters had 
only imagined, and which no other nation 
has been able effectively to copy. 

His achievement, splendid but economic- 
ally unproductive, is inevitably threatened 
today. As an integral aspect of our past, the 
Trust preserves several such landscapes, and 
notably the splendid gardens at Stourhead. 
The earliest of these great geographical trans- 
formations, Stourhead is perhaps also the 
most breath-taking in its beauty, the most 
wholly successful in its combination of the 
basic elements: terrain, water, trees, and 
temples. It is certainly characteristically 
English in being the work of an amateur, for 
it was Henry Hoare of the great banking 
family who in the 1740s transformed a stretch 
of Wiltshire countryside into a considered 
work of art. 

Works of art that incorporate Nature are 
subject to mortality. Lakes silt up, trees die. 
The perpetuation of Stourhead gardens 
illustrates in acute form a problem with 
which the Trust, as a public caretaker, is 
confronted. The employment of four or five 
gardeners is merely the beginning of a task 
which involves, as the processes of growth 
and decay continue, the constant reinterpre- 
tation of an 18th-century ideal to which new 
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planting and new developments must con- 
form. ‘This reinterpretation of the past, 
which must be both rational and imaginative, 
is exceptionally difficult where an artificial 
landscape is in question, but it is equally 
necessary whenever something is to be pre- 
served that, in the process of time, changes 
and decays—a tithe barn, a windmill, a 
Saxon barrow. It follows that the work of 
the Trust has always both a negative and a 
positive aspect: on the one hand the conserva- 
tion of the past; on the other its renewal and 
transmission for the future. 

What, it may be asked, 1s the precise nature 
of this organization, the National Trust, that 
preserves such varying aspects of our past for 
present and future generations, and how does 
it work? It is, first of all, a registered charity, 
and though it has acquired certain statutory 
rights and privileges, granted by Act of 
Parliament, it is essentially a private charity 
and not a government organization. Its 
objects, as defined by Parliament, are the 
preservation, for the benefit of the public, of 
land of natural beauty, of buildings of 
architectural and historic interest, and of 
works of art. 

The National Trust:-has now been at work 
for sixty-four years. The creation of a few 
far-seeing individuals, who in 1894 decided to 
combat the dangers that industrial civiliza- 
tion presented to the countryside of a small 
and grossly over-populated island, it was at 
first chiefly concerned to save, before it was 
too late, unspoilt stretches of coastal scenery, 
fenland, downs and moors. Since 1939, with 
the new threat that taxation has brought to 
many of our country houses, the Trust has 
become increasingly preoccupied with the 
struggle to preserve important buildings 
throughout the countryside. The scope of its 
work has steadily grown. Anything of per- 
manent value as landscape, as architecture, 
as history, which no other body has the time, 
the interest, or the organization to protect, 
is the Trust’s business. It is not surprising 
that the volume of its work has also grown. 
In 1937 the Trust protected no more than 
57,500 acres and 45 historic buildings. ‘Today 
it preserves 250,000 acres and some 130 major 
historic buildings open to the public. The 
latter are visited annually by nearly 900,000 
people, while visitors to the Trust’s open 
spaces run into millions. 

How is the Trust financed? Ideally the 
Trust would meet the cost of maintenance of 
its properties from endowments, rents and 
other property-income such as visitors’ fees; 
its administrative expenses would be covered 
by members’ subscriptions; and capital 
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Great country houses are perhaps the type of property that most people immediately associate with the 
National Trust. One of the largest and most notable 1s Knole, near Sevenoaks, Kent, the home of the 


Sackville family. (Above) The Tudor and Jacobean south front of Knole. (Below) The Cartoon Gallery 
1. F. Kersting 
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An example of the 18th-century great house: West Wycombe Park, in Buckinghamshire. The Dashwoods 
who built it still live there. It was given by them to the Trust in 1943. As with many such houses, the 
donors have lent the splendid contents assembled through generations, so that the public may enjoy them 
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improvements would be paid out of legacies 
and donations. In practice this ideal has not 
been achieved, partly because some properties 
are not self-supporting, partly because sub- 
scriptions of 73,000 members do not cover 
all the cost of administration. ‘Thus legacies 
and donations, at present averaging between 
£50,000 and £80,000 a year, must be used 
in part to meet annual expenses. Donations 
and legacies are clearly vital and increasing 
responsibilities call for an increasing mem- 
bership. The Trust’s immediate objective is 
100,000 members by 1960. 

The acquisition of a specific property—the 
shore of Ullswater, a tithe barn, a great 
country house—presents a financial problem 
of a different sort. Here the Trust is, and has 
always been, dependent on the generosity of 
owners who put the preservation of their 
property for the benefit of the nation before 
personal considerations. Though the Trust 
has been left special legacies for acquisitions 
in certain parts of the country, the Trust in 
general cannot buy a property, or afford to 
accept it as a gift, unless it is self-supporting 
or is endowed by the owner. It is an extra- 
ordinary tribute to public spirit in this 


country, and one of the strangest features of 


the history of the Trust, that for sixty-four 
years people have regularly come forward 
who were prepared to part with both land 
and buildings in the national] interest and, if 
necessary, to endow them. 

A gift of land rarely presents problems of 
endowment. The wildest stretch of Snow- 
donia carries with it the grazing rights that 
cover the new landlord’s responsibilities. ‘The 
reverse is true of some fine country house, 
whose preservation 1s probably desirable not 
only on architectural grounds but on account 
of the works of art that successive generations 
have accumulated and whose departure 
abroad would be a national loss. ‘Transfer 
to the Trust may enable an owner to go on 
living in such a house, but it cannot be over- 
emphasized that in nearly every case transfer 
represents a considerable monetary sacrifice. 
Owners who have given great houses to the 
Trust, and who often continue to live in them 
at no small discomfort, could usually have dis- 
persed the contents at auction, sold the farms 
and the timber, and gone to live in affluence 
in the Bahamas or the refuge of their choice. 

Lesser gifts—a small but exquisite manor- 


Along with more imposing gifts, owners have given to the National Trust lesser treasures, for in- 
stance these village houses, examples of a variety of styles in domestic architecture, at Lacock 
in Wiltshire, in the shadow of the Abbey which was given with them by Miss Matilda Talbot in 1944 
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house, a beautiful stretch of the Duddon 
Valley or of Langdale—often imply a 
generosity equally remarkable. Those who 
work for the Trust never cease to wonder at 
the extent of this generosity and the sense 
of public responsibility which inspires it. 
The Trust, they know well, is an instrument 
of preservation which can be effective only 
in a country where the owners of property— 
a mediaeval cottage of “‘cruck’’ construction, 
a stretch of fenland, or a Vanbrugh palace— 
put the national interest first. 

Only when property and works of art are 
accepted by the Treasury in payment of 
death-duties, and subsequently transferred 
to the Trust, can the latter normally carry 
out its task of preservation without an initial 
gift from an owner. The Treasury has had 
powers to act in this way for some years, and 
its ready cooperation has enabled the Trust 
to save a number of important properties. 
(The Minister of Works has also powers to 
acquire property and works of art and transfer 
them to the Trust. These powers have been 
exercised on four or five occasions.) The Trust, 
but only in common with all owners of historic 
buildings, benefits from legislation in another 
respect. Under the Historic Buildings and 
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The old Town Hall at Newtown, Isle of Wight, was presented to the Trust by a group of anonymous 
benefactors. It 1s a small, charming 18th-century structure, one of the few surviving buildings 
in what is now scarcely a village, though Newtown was a flourishing sea port in the Middle Ages 


Ancient Monuments Act of 1954, theowners of 
buildings of national importance may receive 
grants for repair and maintenance. The Trust 
has applied for many such grants and owes a 
great deal to the operation of the Act. 

Ownership entails policy, organization, and 
maintenance. The policy of the Trust is the 
concern of its Council, of whom twenty-four 
are elected by the members, and twenty-four 
represent public bodies. In practice the 
Council delegates its authority to an Execu- 
tive Committee. The decisions of this Com- 
mittee are carried out by an administrative 
staff with a head office in London and Repre- 
sentatives and Agents in the field. ‘Through- 
out the country the staff rely much on the 
work of voluntary local committees, ““Com- 
mittees of Public Safety’? whose innocent 
concern is with amenity. The participation 
of local knowledge and local enthusiasm has 
always been a feature of the Trust’s organiza- 
tion, for essentially the National Trust is no 
more than the active expression of the will 
of people all over the country, who feel that 
much of our past—and in particular the best 
of our landscape and buildings—is well worth 
common effort and individual sacrifice to 
preserve. 
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Iceland’s Point of View 


by SYLVAIN MANGEOT 


It takes a considerable effort of the imagination to put oneself in other people’s shoes, espec- 
tally when those people are opponents. We are encouraged and enabled to make this effort in the 
case of the Icelanders by Mr Mangeot, who is Foreign Editor of the News Chronicle. He went to 
Iceland last September to report for his newspaper on our dispute with them about fishing-limits 


WHEN the Icelandic Fisheries Dispute sud- 
denly jumped into the world’s headlines last 
autumn, a great deal was said and written 
about the rights and wrongs of the quarrel. 

No-one stopped to ask why the Icelanders 
behaved as they did. 

The question is still worth trying to answer, 
both because it might provide the key to a 
problem that every member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization ought to be 
interested in solving, and also because it sheds 
some light on one of the least known and most 
original people in the Western world. 

I make no apologies for starting with some 
elementary facts and figures. Without them 
you cannot begin to come to grips with Ice- 
land and, as I discovered in the past few 
months, they cannot be safely taken for 
granted even in the supposedly best-informed 
circles. They are given below. 


Iceland, suspended from the Arctic 
Circle between Scotland and Greenland, is 
a little bigger than Ireland. 

It has a population the size of Brighton’s 
—roughly 160,o00o—of whom rather less 
than half live in the capital city of 
Reykjavik, which is also the principal port. 
None of them are, or ever have been, 
Eskimos or Lapps. 

They are descendants, almost without 
admixture, of the Vikings who settled on 
the uninhabited and barren island in 
A.D. 874. These Norsemen came mostly 
from Norway, where they were in dispute 
with their king, but also from Sweden, 
Ireland, England, Scotland and _ the 
Hebrides. 

Their language is almost as pure as their 
racial stock. Icelanders can read with 
little difficulty the old Norse of their 12th- 
and 13th-century sagas. 

Iceland lives from fishing and sheep- 
farming. Urban life and economy on any 
scale is only two generations old. 


Iceland, in fact, is a very odd place with 
a history and traditions quite distinct from 
the main stream of European experience. 
Icelanders are very well aware of this. Their 
sheer physical isolation, until very recent 
times, has given them rare continuity of 
character and habits, and has moulded a very 
special Icelandic way of life, to which they 
are profoundly and consciously attached. 
They like to see themselves as the oldest small 
civilized nation in the world. They are well 
satisfied with their brand of civilization and 
consequently quite unimpressed by the Ameri- 
can way of life or the European way of life 
except where it can be measured against their 
own and shown to be demonstrably superior. 

In the matters of democracy, justice, cul- 
ture and administrative skill they have con- 
cluded that they have little to learn. Only in 
the purely practical field of aids to better 


Fish accounts for 97 per cent of Iceland’s 
exports. 

Two-thirds of the island, almost devoid 
of vegetation, is made up of glaciers, lava- 
fields, desert and naked mountains, some 
still actively volcanic. Only the coast and 
some valleys are inhabited and farmed. 

The Althing, Iceland’s parliament, is 
one of the oldest elected assemblies in 
the world. It was founded in A.D. 930. 

Till 1264, Iceland was a sovereign 
republic, then united with varying degrees 
of independence under the Crowns of 
Norway and later Denmark. She became 
a fully sovereign republic again in 1944: 
having been occupied under protest by 
British troops after the German occupation 
of Denmark in 1940. 

She has the highest standard of living in 
Europe, according to the latest O.E.E.C. 
figures, Except for a minority, this is a 
sudden and recent development, dating 
from the war and from full independence. 
She has no army, navy or air force. 
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living are they eager to borrow and adapt— 
but always with a weather eye on how it may 
affect their traditions and national character. 

A grizzled leader of the fishing industry, 
who has seen the Icelandic fisherman’s life 
transformed from ultra-primitive to ultra- 
modern working-conditions, recalled how the 
farm-labourer-fisherman of his youth, dressed 
in sealskins, returned to his turf cottage with 
a handful of crowns and thirty or forty dried 
cod as his total earnings after a season’s toil. 
Pointing to the blue-jeaned, white-overalled, 
teenage girls in the modern canning-factory 
he was showing me, he contrasted their fat 
pay-packets and carefree living-conditions 
with what he had seen as a boy. 

“Naturally, when you’ve spent a thousand 
years struggling against the sea and the 
climate, you take all the short cuts to an easier 
life, but I sometimes wonder if it’s not going 
to cost us those qualities which have made us 
what we are. Naturally I’ve done my best to 
bring about these changes. They had to come. 
Still, it makes me uneasy when I see us 
already employing Faroese crews in our 
trawlers because our men prefer the jobs 
ashore.” 

A few days earlier, at the height of the 
excitement which followed Britain’s despatch 
of naval frigates to escort Hull and Grimsby 
trawlers, I spent all night discussing the rights 
and wrongs of the dispute with a party of 
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Icelanders. It included a serving officer of 


the Icelandic coastguard service, whose 
patrol-ships were trying to board and arrest 
British trawlers inside the new twelve-mile 
limit, and a prosperous young Co-op official, 
whose whole working life had been spent in 
the shelter of an office. At three o’clock in 
the morning we were taken back to his lovely 
flat in one of Reykjavik’s many brand-new 
apartment-blocks to eat sweet cakes and con- 
tinue our marathon attempt to hammer out 
an armchair Anglo-Icelandic compromise, 
with their two wives and a lady research- 
scientist. On one wall hung a vast romantic- 
ized painting of gnarled old fishermen 
laboriously landing their catch from the 
stormy waves. Our host explained that it 
was his favourite picture. 

‘Tell your people’’, he exploded, ‘“‘that the 
Icelandic people has a right to fight its hard 
struggle for survival without you interfering.” 

The coastguard officer, presumably rather 
more knowledgeable about the struggle with 
the elements than the official, winked at me 
portentously. And yet I am oddly convinced 
that the Co-op man’s outburst came very 
near to voicing what the average Icelander 
would have liked to tell the average English- 
man at the time about the crisis in their old 
and solid relationship. 

What upset Iceland in Britain’s handling 
of the dispute was not so much her refusal to 
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acknowledge the twelve-mile limit as the 
threat of force implied in her despatch of 
frigates. Coming from an ally and fellow- 
member of NATO, this was felt to be 
‘aggression’. The idea that the ‘warships’ 
were for legitimate protection of trawlers 
against arrest on what Britain regards as the 
high seas was dismissed as pure hypocrisy. 
Britain was using her big stick to bully tiny 
unarmed Iceland into submission. That was 
all that mattered. 

Pacifism is deeply rooted in the Icelandic 
way of life. Having no armed forces herself, 
she has no respect for military might in others. 
Britain, by occupying Iceland in the war, 
only forty days after the Althing had declared 
the nation fully independent for the first time 
since the 13th century, had already aroused 
deep emotional resentment, remembered long 
after the British garrison was relieved by 
American troops in 1941. 

Even when, in 1949, Iceland decided to 
become a founder-member of NATO, she did 
so, so to speak, as a non-combatant. At the 
inaugural ceremony at Washington in 1949 
I remember vividly how out of context the 
Icelandic Foreign Minister’s speech sounded. 
Every other delegate frankly recognized the 
occasion for what it was—the formation of a 
military defensive alliance to safeguard the 
Western World in the Cold War. 

The Icelandic spokesman recalled that Ice- 
land had never possessed an army and made 
it perfectly plain she had no intention of 
creating one now. He went out of his way to 
explain that what Iceland really valued in the 
new alliance were its economic and cultural 
clauses, to which most of his fellow founder- 
members had merely paid perfunctory lip- 
service in their concentration on the imme- 
diate aim of collective security against Russia. 
The idea of war, he managed to convey, was 
not only abhorrent to his countrymen, but 
quite unreal. 

It is part of Iceland’s splendid isolation that 
she feels no first-hand sense of menace either 
from Russia as a great power or from Com- 
munism as a system. In war Britain and the 
United States came as unwelcome occupiers. 
Before that Denmark was resented as a 
colonial exploiter. 

This detachment in the face of the Soviet 
threat has been accentuated by the care 
Moscow has taken to treat Iceland with 
special consideration and by the great skill 
the Russians have displayed in commercial 
relations. 

This brings us to the heart of the matter— 
FISH and DOMESTIC POLITICS. To 


ignore these is to miss the point of Iceland’s 
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reactions, not only to the current fisheries 
dispute, but to her whole approach to inter- 
national affairs. 

“They may be just fish to you,” an Ice- 
landic airline official explained to me on my 
way to Reykjavik to write about the twelve- 
mile limit crisis, ““but to us they are sons and 
daughters”’. 

By playing on the idea of piratical foreign 
trawlers ploughing up the spawning-grounds 
of the coastal shelf and decimating the infant 
fish-population, any eloquent Icelandic poli- 
tician can arouse the sort of passionate 
indignation which a lurid account of vivi- 
section experiments on dogs might provoke 
in an audience of hypersensitive animal-lovers. 

The reason is simple. Every Icelandic man, 
woman and child knows that everything he 
buys from abroad is paid for in fish. The 
growth of the nation’s modern fishing- 
industry has made possible the sensational 
revolution in living-standards. With no heavy 
and only embryonic light industries, and no 
raw materials, Icelanders today live better 
than the most highly industrialized peoples of 
Europe. This miracle, they know, is by fish 
alone. 

When they speak of their harvest, most 
Icelanders are not thinking of the pathetic 
little hay-crops, which just suffice to feed their 
sheep and cattle through the icebound winter. 
(Grain for their daily bread is harvested in 
Russia and milled in Holland—and paid for, 
of course, in fish.) What they mean is the 
silver harvest of the sea: 400,000 tons a year, 
garnered by between five and six thousand 
fishermen. Their native skill, and the perfec- 
tion of modern trawler-techniques, has 
brought the industry to a peak of efficiency 
where the average annual catch of one Ice- 
landic fisherman is roughly ten times that of 
a Norwegian, his nearest international com- 
petitor. Admittedly, Iceland is helped by 
geography, which has placed the world’s 
richest fishing-grounds on her doorstep. The 
industry also owes a heavy debt to American 
post-war aid in the shape of modern canning 
and processing factories. 

Because fish is the key to Iceland’s 
economy, it is also the key to her politics. 
Moscow has been shrewd enough to recognize 
this elementary truth and act upon it. Hav- 
ing no private competitive industry to con- 
sider, Russia simply agrees to buy all the fish 
Iceland can sell her. This is why the Ameri- 
can-built factories are today working to 
capacity, but generally on Soviet orders. 
Money is no object. Moscow sends Iron 
Curtain goods to the value of fish bought. 

Britain, Iceland’s traditional trading-part- 
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Reykjavik: capital and largest town of Iceland. When the 
Vikings first settled in Iceland in the gth century they 
are supposed to have landed on the south-west coast, where 
Reykjavik now stands. It has Iceland’s best harbour; nearly 
half the tsland’s population of 160,000 lives there as a 
result of rapid urbamzation during the last two generations 
and it is still in the throes of a feverish building boom, 
with large multi-storey blocks replacing the small, brightly 
painted detached houses which gwwe it its present sense of 
space and air. Although its name means “‘smoky” (from the 
steaming hot springs that surround it) Reykjavik 1s one of 
the cleanest, least smoky cities in the world: in fact, even 
the dock area, with its busy fishing-fleets and plentiful 
merchant shipping, is free from the squalor of most ports 


Before the mushroom growth of Reykjavik, Iceland’s sparse 
population was scattered along the coast wherever a harbour 
could support a local fishing-community. Inshore fisheries 
account for 70 per cent of the nation’s chief industry; and 
the small ports on which they are based still give an idea of 
the isolated and self-dependent lives that Iceland’s farmer- 
fishermen lived until very recently. Since World War II and 
her re-emergence as a fully independent Republic in 1944, 
modernization of trawling, refrigerating and canning methods 
has brought Icelandic fisheries to a new peak of efficiency 
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A girl salting herrings. 97 per cent of Iceland’s total 
exports are fish, so that her entire economy is dependent 
upon this industry whose modernization has alone made pos- 
stble the dramatic rise of the nation’s standard of living. 
The herring catch is profitable but undependable: cod is 
the staple source of wealth, for the coastal shelf around 
Iceland 1s one of the richest breeding-grounds in the world 
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Farming is Iceland’s most important industry after fishing. 
Since the beginning of this century the population has more 
than doubled but the numbers engaged in agriculture have 
been halved. Labour-shortages mean that even the younger 
members of the family have to lend a hand. Sheep-farming 
in the grassy, low-lying coastal strip and the remoter valleys 
supplies the domestic market with wool and fresh and smoked 
meat, and dairy-farming does particularly well near the towns. 
Potatoes and vegetables grow reasonably but.grain 1s mostly 
imported. Iceland is almost treeless though afforestation 1s 
being encouraged and there are government subsidies for land- 
reclamation, especially the draining of half-bog or moorland 
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The interior of Iceland is bleak and virtually uninhabited. 
Apart from mountain peaks, some still actively volcanic, it 
consists of black lava-fields, bog, desert, glaciers, rivers 
and hot springs. Nearly everyone lives in the quarter of the 
island’s area that lies below 650 feet. Two-thirds of the 
island is devoid of vegetation. Roads and bridges are mainly 
non-existent in the interior so that many parts are only 
accessible on foot or by plane. Wild animals are limited to 
a few reindeer in the north and a growing population of mink 
which escaped from experimental farms and have swarmed over 
the island. By contrast the interior of Iceland 1s a pro- 
lific breeding-centre for migratory birds, notably for geese 
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Geysir, Icelana’s greatest hot spring, gave tts name to every 
other spouting hot spring all over the world—as well as, 

incidentally, to millions of bath-water heating-apparatuses. 

Iceland has a wealth of hot springs, whose surface tempera- 

tures vary between 10° Centigrade and boiling-point. Some, 

like Geysir, erupt in jets of boiling water and steam, but 

the majority form pools or streams or simply seep through 

boggy rivulets. Geysir, sixty miles inland from Reykjavik, * 

is the most spectacular, spouting a column up to 200 feet high 
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Piping hot water from a natural spring for heating purposes. 
A quarter of Iceland’s houses are heated in ths way. Exca- 
vations of 13th-century farm-houses show that water from 
the hot springs was dwerted through the houses for heating ; 
and Reykjavik itself is largely heated with water piped in 
from springs at Reykir, about ten miles out of town. But the 
systematic harnessing of springs and geysirs is still in tts 
infancy; for while fruit- and vegetable-growing in glass- 
houses heated by springs 1s a flourishing commercial pro- 
position, both as public and private enterprise, the tapping 


of steam for industrial power 1s at an experimental stage 
Hans Malmber 
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Well into living memory Icelandic ponies provided the island 
with its only effective means of transport. The ponies are 
not indigenous but, like the Vikings who brought them from 
Scandinavia, they soon developed a marked national identity. 
Exceptionally strong, hardy and intelligent, they served as 
saddle-, pack- and draught-horses. With the mechanization of 
farming and the steady drift of the people into the towns, 
ponies are more and more being used for riding for exercise 
or for trekking into the roadless and uninhabited interior 
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ner, put a landing-ban on Icelandic fish in 
protest against the extension of the fishing- 
limit from three to four miles in 1952. Since 
the ban was lifted in 1956, she has never re- 
covered her privileged place, although most 
Icelanders would still like to buy British 
goods. Neither Britain nor America buys 
enough fish from Iceland to pay for what she 
buys from them. In the delicate inflationary 
boom in which he is living, the Icelander is 
sensitive to any threat of recession. Moscow, 
sad to relate, offers a welcome stability. Ice- 
land’s entire fish-production, after all, is a 
drop in the ocean of Soviet trade, conducted 
with an ever-open eye to the political main 
chance. 

The ordinary fisherman or farmer is apt to 
conclude: “‘*All they tell us about the wicked 
Russians may be so. Still, when it comes to 
the point it’s they who help us out and 
America and Britain who always make things 
difficult.”” This does not mean that he is a 
political simpleton. Very far from it. Like 
Greeks and Irishmen, Icelanders are weaned 
on politics. Poverty of natural resources may 
have something to do with it. The long night 
of the Arctic winter, which stimulates 
voracious reading and discussion, has helped. 
Certainly the geography of the island, which, 
until air transport made quick travel possible, 
divided it into isolated and fiercely self- 
dependent communities, has toughened the 
people’s natural bent for having their say on 
every issue. 

Icelandic politics, whatever the cause, are 
Athenian in their intensity and fractiousness. 
Every Icelander is convinced he is as good as 
the next man. Every farmer has a Minister’s 
portfolio in his saddlebag. No matter how 
united the nation may declare itself in facing 
a foreign challenge, local politics continue 
unabated. In the last resort, party-political 
considerations are decisive in the day-to-day 
handling of foreign policy and not, as you 
might suppose, the other way round. The 
four main parties are forced into coalitions 
only because none is strong enough alone to 
form a government. 

The Communists, with their usual thorough- 
ness, have also known how to make the most 
of their political chances. With only 19 per 
cent of the votes, they managed to secure the 
key Ministry of Fisheries in the last coalition 
government. From that vantage-point they 
succeeded in stealing the political trousers of 
the Conservative opposition by taking the 
diehard stand on the twelve-mile limit, 
originally advocated by a Conservative 
Government, but never previously pushed to 


a point of unilateral defiance of NATO allies. 
The Communists bitterly opposed joining 
NATO and have never abandoned hope of 
prising Iceland out of the Alliance as a pre- 
liminary to turning the Americans out of their 
strategic NATO base on the desolate Keflavik 
promontory, just south of Reykjavik. ‘That is 
why the concessions offered by Britain at the 
NATO meeting in Paris just before the new 
limit came into force were simply ignored and, 
as far as possible, concealed from the Ice- 
landic public. 

At first sight, it is difficult to understand 
why, among a people as prosperous, as indivi- 
dualistic and as passionately attached to 
every form of freedom, there should be any 
Communists in Iceland. I have never visited 
a country where class-distinctions are so 
nearly non-existent. Fishermen take their 
girls to dance at Reykjavik’s best hotel. 
Everyone, high and low, is everyone else’s 
distant cousin. Owing to the size of the 
population and the curious absence of 
patronymics (Jon Petersson’s son is called 
Sigurd Jonsson, and his son Ragnar Sigurds- 
son, and so on), everyone knows his family 
history as thoroughly as a keen racing-man 
knows the thoroughbred studbook. In a 
country which boasts neither peasants nor a 
struggling proletariat, the classical Marxist 
class-struggle would appear to be something 
of a joke. 

By contrast, intellectuals abound.  Ice- 
land’s educational institutions cover a full 
range up to university level, with secondary 
education for all and special schools for navi- 
gation, engineering, commerce and agricul- 
ture. In this nation of scholars and book- 
worms, the theory of Communism was, I 
suppose, bound to make some converts. The 
real explanation, as for so many of the para- 
doxes in modern Icelandic society, is that 
prosperity and independence are very recent. 
Up to the last war, there were still real eco- 
nomic grievances to exploit. Soviet peace- 
propaganda during the Cold War, suitably 
dressed for local consumption, has struck 
some sympathetic chords, and so has Com- 
munist agitation for shutting down the 
American base on the ground that it might 
drag Iceland into Great Power conflicts 
which are none of her business. 

What particularly angered and grieved 
Icelandic friends of the West, and of Britain 
most of all, was that the handling of the 
fisheries dispute enabled the Communists to 
recover from the crippling blow they suffered 
when the Red Army crushed the Hungarian 
uprising. Our friends fumed impotently 
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Icelanders are preoccupied with Politics and Fish. Here the people of Reykjavik, gathered in 
the main square, protest against Britain’s use of naval protection-vessels during the fishertes 


dispute last September. 


while the Communists took full advantage of 
this unexpected windfall. Once the British 
Government had decided to contest the new 
limit by force, all they had to do in terms of 
vote-catching was to take the ultra-patriotic 
line and acquire merit as champions of inde- 
pendence. Their opponents were left furi- 
ously blaming the British for handing the 
Communists such an easy and undeserved 
triumph. 

If, in trying to describe Icelandic reactions 
to the dispute with Britain, I appear to 
neglect the British case, I can only plead lack 
of space. On the legal and technical merits of 
the quarrel I am not competent to judge. 
Exhaustive official memoranda leave a lay- 
man with the impression that both sides, 
starting from quite different premises, have 
strong arguments to muster. The latest and 
most lucid statement of the British case is a 
memorandum submitted last November. to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
entitled ‘““The Problem of the Fisheries 
around Iceland”’. 

Having spent the crisis in Reykjavik, I can 
only add that, as an individual, I received 
nothing but kindness and consideration from 
Icelanders of every political opinion. On one 
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Speakers from all four political parties joined forces on the platform 


memorable four-day excursion into the 
interior of the island, organized to give me a 
change from politics, I even had my health 
proposed in improvised verse by a fairly 
prominent member of the Communist Party 
who had been brought along to give the 
company a representative character. Dis- 
counting the flattery-value of such an unusual 
tribute, I still feel that this could hardly have 
happened anywhere but in Iceland. Back in 
Reykjavik, I was not surprised to find a depu- 
tation of British travel-agents prospecting the 
island’s amenities as guests of the Icelandic 
Tourist Bureau with a view to boosting trade 
during 1959. With the press in full cry against 
British aggression, their visit received rather 
discreet publicity, but there was no question 
about the genuine warmth of their welcome. 
Very few Icelanders quarrelled with the 
decision not to cancel or postpone their trip. 
Business is business, particularly in badly 
needed foreign exchange, but this only partly 
explains their attitude. It was also a way of 
unobtrusively expressing confidence that an 
unpleasant situation would eventually be 
sorted out. Always provided, of course, that 
the sorting-out did not interfere with FISH 
or POLITICS. 


Mysterious Madagascar 


by LEO SILBERMAN 


Among the former colonies which voted last autumn for continued association with France, one 
of the least known to the world at large is Madagascar. Nor are the cultural affinities and ways 
of thought of its inhabitants easy for the foreign visitor to get to know, as the author shows. 
He is Visiting Associate Professor of International Relations at the University of Chicago 


“It’s simply a mystery,” M. Philibert 
Tsiranana, the Prime Minister, said modestly 
to me in his unassuming office when I asked 
him what kind of state the new Autonomous 
Republic of Madagascar will make. The 
phrase occurred, in all sorts of contexts, 
about the origins of the Malagasy and why 
the vast island, the size of France, has such a 
strong cultural unity with one language and 
similar customs and institutions. ‘The educat- 
ed as much as the uneducated worry about 
their cultural associations, I found, for now 
they will have to forge links with neighbour- 
ing countries in Africa or with Malaya and 
Indonesia and probe with whom they have 


the deepest hidden affiliations. One school of 


thought derives all the Malagasy from the 
East, even as far as Melanesia, another from 
the African coast, only 350 miles away—at 
least the dark-skinned strata and most of the 
Southerners. 

But for the moment attention is focussed on 
the future. The Prime Minister (who was a 
Deputy affiliated to the Socialist Party in the 
Paris Chamber until the new Republic was 
proclaimed) is satisfied with the progress 
made and feels that only the Communists in 
Diégo-Suarez crying for complete indepen- 
dence from France and the most timorous 
minorities and some of the French settlers 
dislike the present half-way house between 
colonial rule and complete independence. 
But he does not know what kind of country 
will emerge from the evolution: a federal 
state as foreshadowed in the Loi-Cadre, 
enacted in 1957, or a new attempt at central- 
ization. He himself, as a Tsimihety from 
Majunga Province in the North-West, favours 
a federal solution: it gives the lowland tribes 
and the South an opportunity of using some 
of the central revenues for improvements in 
their own neglected areas. The highland 
peoples, the powerful Merina (pronounced 
‘“Mern’”’—the orthography was devised by 
British missionaries), want on the contrary a 
centralist state run from ‘Jananarive, the 
ancient capital of the Merina monarchy. 
The tribal name Tsimihety means “‘those who 


will not have their hair cut’, as the Merina 
queen ordered the conquered tribes to do. 
M. Tsiranana refuses to bow to Merina 
dictates; he has only one Merina in his 
cabinet although they constitute the largest 
and most developed people, one million of the 
total population of about five millions. We 
shall hear more of the tussle between the 
Merina and the rest in the political evolution 
of the new state. The result will be anyone’s 
guess; it is like so much else in the ‘new’ 
countries, a mystery, as M. Tsiranana said. 

The political opponents of the Premier 
leave little doubt of the depth of their 
resentment or the way they would wish the 
country to move. I met several leading 
Merina, among them the Mayor of the 
capital and sometime Senator in Paris, at the 
Legislature. It is a new building lying in a 
suburb of Tananarive, at a considerable 
distance from the Ministerial offices and the 
lovely chateau of the High Commissioner. 
“We are not Africans and don’t want to be 
treated as colonials. Our royal house were 
treated as equals during the 19th century. 
We had ambassadors in Europe. To split the 
island into six provincial governments won’t 
do anyone any good; it makes central plan- 
ning well-nigh impossible. It’s a despicable 
game of divide and rule.’’ Cautious at first, 
the politicians became more impassioned as 
the conversation continued, their grievances 
being embroidered by ornate, vivid imagery. 
Along the walls were photographs of the 
various peoples of Madagascar. ““They look 
different but they are all the same,” I was 
told. 

It so happens that the Legislature is in the 
same complex of buildings as the Académie 
Malgache and the laboratories of the National 
Institute of Research. ‘This is perhaps more 
than an accident, for cultural antecedents 
and expert studies really matter to the Mal- 
agasy looking for roots and orientations. The 
Académie itself was founded by the first 
French Governor of Madagascar as an effort 
to woo the Merina intelligentsia of his day; 
the learned papers that are read each third 
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ll three photographs by ‘courtesy of Service Général de ’ Information de Madagascar 


(Above) M. Philibert Tsiranana, Prime Minister of the new Autonomous Republic of Madagascar, inspect- 
ing a school. The peoples of Madagascar—the Malagasy—are of mixed origins and Tsiranana does not 
belong to the former governing tribal group, the Merina of the central highlands who “‘resemble lithe Malays’. 
(Below) Men in traditional costume performing the lively pirouettes which form part of a Merina dance 
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The features of an accordion-player accompanying a dance in the extreme south of Madagascar, and the 
frizzy hair of the woman beside him, tend to support the widely held view that the Southerners came 
from Melanesia. The dances of these resilient and open-hearted people contrast interestingly with those 
of the Merina; here is no stylized theatrical performance but the expression of movement for rts own 
sake whether by leaps of joy or dramatic stamping. The audience shares in the mounting frenzy, marking 
the rhythm with hand-claps : for these people the dance is not an amusement but a serious act of worship 


Both photographs from the author 


(Left) Queen Rasoherina (1863-1868), the second of 
four remarkable Merina queens who governed Mada- 
gascar and did much to create the island’s cultural 
unity during the 19th century. In her court dress the 
Queen has something of the air of a Spanish grandee. 
(Below) The royal palace at Tananarive, built by a 
Scots architect named Cameron. Commissioned by the 
Queen about 1865, he gave dignity and durability to 
the wooden core of the building by covering it with 
a stone fagade and adding stone towers at the corners. 
(Opposite, top) The Palace of the Queens surmounts 
the rova or acropolis at Tananarwwe ; below and in 
front of this is the former palace (now a handicrafts 
centre) of the Prime Minister Rainilaiarivony who 
married successively the last three Malagasy queens. 
(Opposite, bottom) The Avenue de la Libération in 
Tananarwwe slopes down from the acropolis, once the 
focus of city life, to the plain which sixty years 
ago was nothing but a vast rice-field. Today this 
area is one of the busiest parts of the city, where 
rickshaws mingle with the most modern motor-vehicles 
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From the author 
The government has done much to encourage rice-production on the central plateaux of Madagascar, 
mainly by draining marshes. (Above) One of the canals, for irrigation and transport, which have 
helped to extend the area and raise the yield. (Below) Planting out seedlings in the flooded fields 


By courtesy of Service Général de V’ Information de Madagascar 


Thursday of the month are styled after the 
parent institution in Paris but often delivered 
by Malagasy savants. They were called in on 
the occasion of my visit as well as the French 
anthropologists. Seeking light on the past 
that might illuminate the destiny of the island, 
I discussed with them the question whether 
the Malagasy are one or several in race. The 
upshot may be summarized (if over-simpli- 
fied) as follows. 

Physically, the difference between Merina 
and Southerners is striking. The Merina 
resemble lithe Malays; the commanding, 
statuesque, very dark Southerners recall 
Africans. Much ink has been spilt in debating 
their origins. Some authorities hold that the 
tribal markings, anthropometric §measure- 
ments and cultural institutions of the South- 
erners show that they came from Melanesia. 
Dubois, one of the most scholarly writers, 
discarding six other theories of 
ethnic origins, put forward in 
1926 his own, that the Southerners 
came neither from Africa nor 
from Oceania, but represent an 
independent migration from Asia. 
Anyway, it seems to be generally 
accepted that all the thirty or so 
dialects of Malagasy speech be- 
long to the Oceanic family which 
includes Indonesian, Melanesian, 
Polynesian and Microneésian; and 


suzerainty over the West, while the South- 
West remained independent. 

All my informants were agreed that 
Madagascar’s remarkable cultural unity 1s 
the work of the Merina royal ‘house, whose 
vicissitudes must be shortly described if the 
1gth-century history of the island is to be 
understood. Radama I, its prime architect, 
who called himself with some Justification “the 
Napoleon of the Indian Ocean’, reigned 
from 1810 to 1828. His widow Ranavalona 
seized the royal authority and held it till her 
death in 1861. Her son Radama II, murder- 
ed in the palace in 1863, was succeeded by 
his wife Rasoherina and she in 1868 by her 
cousin Queen Ranavalona II, who died in 
1883. Ranavalona II was followed by her 
niece of the same name during whose reign 
the French took over Madagascar’s foreign 
relations and, after a, brief campaign in 


that the language of the Merina, 


now spoken throughout the island, 
has close affinities with certain 
tongues in Borneo. 

Not only anthropology and 
anthropometric findings were 
brought up in my conversations 
with the self-conscious Malagasy 
intellectual élite, but also Mada- 
gascar’s turbulent history, which 
as regards early times is similarly 
debatable. What is certain is 


that, while for many centuries 


the tribes remained loosely scat- 


tered over the island, in the 17th 


- century the Sakalava, based in 


the South-West, conquered its 


western half and retained their 


supremacy till the end of the 18th 


century. About that time the 


Hova of the central highlands, 


who still form a distinct caste 


among the Merina, threw off 


Sakalava authority and during 
the 19th century established their 
rule in the Centre and East, 
gradually extending a nominal 
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Ambatondrazaka, a village in Madagascar situated in the highlands about seventy miles inland from 
Tamatave on the east coast: the atmosphere 1s certainly not African and might almost be European 


1894-5, occupied the island, Ranavalona III 
died in exile in 1917. All the last three 
queens married the same Prime Minister, 
Rainilaiarivony. 

Inevitably, the royal house got embroiled 
in the rivalries of French and British colonial 
expansionists, the latter hoping by bolstering 
up the monarchy with arms, schools and 
artisans to stop the worst abuses, above all 
the slave-trade, and to associate Madagascar 
with the British islands of the Indian Ocean. 
The French found in their Consul Laborde, 
who became a lover of Queen Ranavalona II, 
an instrument to counter these designs. 
Laborde’s cannons, cast for his royal mistress 
in foundries built locally, still line the road up 
to the Palace, itself the work of Cameron, a 
Scots architect, who combined in his grey 
structures French and Aberdonian motifs. 
They are impressive and dignified in our day: 
when the Palace was built, it must have given 
the potentates an elated sense of their im- 
portance in the world. The Queen’s Palace 
dominates Tananarive and can be seen from 
every angle of the town. An unending stream 
of proud Malagasy visitors file through the 
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edifices open-mouthed and awed, ‘their 
pretty and obedient children trailing behind 
in great numbers. 

To me, going through the rooms of the 
Palace under the guidance of a scion of the 
royal house, leaning with him over the rail- 
ings of the ample balcony and seeing, below 
and around, the beautiful red hills, blue 
lakes and green rice-fields against a sky deep 
blue as anywhere in the Mediterranean, the 
strange past seemed to live again. My friend 
quickly took me to the etchings representing 
Radama I’s father, very lightly clad and 
armed with a spear; to the portrait of Rada- 
ma himself; and on to the garish throne-room 
of Ranavalona I, “the Cruel’’; to the courtier 
dresses looking like those of Spanish grandees 
and the letters written to and received from 
Napoleon III or Lord Granville. 

“Would you want the royal house back, 
now that you are getting. your own govern- 


ment?” I asked. The Malagasy shook his 
head. ‘There were too many memories of 


cruel corvées, ordeals, whims of the royal 
master that cost the lives of thousands, 
extravaganzas such as ritual hunts, the 


creation of a lake for the royal sacred bath, 
the murder of an entire family of royal blood 
that might rival the queen’s authority. 

I noticed that neither my guide nor any of 
the other educated Malagasy in the Palace 
wore the traditional shawl or lamba. “It went 
out of fashion for the upper classes in Rana- 
valona III’s day,” he told me learnedly, 
“and the people too will drop it soon.”” This 
remains to be seen. They have always 
resisted foreign influences more than the 
Hova and the aristocracy in Tananarive, and 
with their magic-makers have reversed many 
trends towards Westernization. Even today 
and in the capital the houses of the people are 
arranged in traditional manner: they face 
east; the north-east corner of the main room 
is dedicated to the ancestors; the centre is 
reserved for the fire; the west is occupied by 
the wife and the children; the southern end 
of the room by the servants, often descendants 
of slaves. May not this arrangement perhaps 
reflect symbolically (since so much in Mada- 
gascar has symbolic importance) the dis- 
tribution of the island populations: the 
ancestors who came from the north-east; the 
women who were captured in the westward 


thrust towards the highlands; the centre of 
power in Tananarive; and raidings south- 
wards for slaves and labourers for the corvées 
to build canals and rice-paddies? The 
domestic topography is certammly identical 
with the layout of the family tombs. The 
whole of Malagasy life is lived in the shadow 
of the world of the dead and the fates 
ordained from time eternal, and the spatial 
arrangement of the stars on each day. 

A young lady anthropologist, fresh and 
beautiful as only a Malagasy girl could look, 
showed me mournfully in the market the 
winding-sheets which were on sale for “‘les 
deuxiémes obséques’. Later I saw the spectacle 
of the reburial myself. Reburials are part of 
the Malagasy religion. At the festivities 
corpses are carried shoulder-high by dancing 
mourners, undisturbed by the presence of 
Europeans, or paraded along the highways 
roped in their costly woven garments onto 
the roofs of ‘bush-taxis’. 

Weaving in complicated designs is only one 
of the Malagasy skills, as my anthropological 
friend proved to me when she took me around 
her museum or the crafts centre (formerly 
Rainilaiarivony’s palace) or through the 


A scene in Foulpointe on the east coast, some thirty miles north of Tamatave. Palm trees and bam- 
boo fences show the tropical character of Madagascar’s coastal fringe compared with the highlands 


By courtesy of Service Général de V Information de Madagascar 
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Above) The modern Provincial Education Centre. (Below) Some of the port installations, already 
handling 460,000 tons of cargo a year, which are soon to be enlarged to twice thewr present capacity 
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Friday markets. The Malagasy excel as 
printers, barbers, draughtsmen, needlewomen 
and in the professions as surgeons and 
doctors. Unlike Africans, however, they shun 
the bar. Too shy and reticent themselves, 
they prefer to let the French act as their law- 
yers when they can hire them. 

One of these, Maitre Pain, had valiantly 
defended the insurrectionists after the bloody 
revolt of 1947, when the farms of many white 
settlers on the east coast were burnt. I asked 
him and other representatives of the 60,000 
French residents in the island—business-men 
in Tananarive, district officers, shippers and 
traders in the provinces—what they thought 
about the present state of'race-relations; and 
the impression they gave was confirmed by 
my Malagasy informants, first in Mada- 
gascar and again in Paris when I saw some 
leading politicians assembled there to work 
out the new constitution. Briefly, it is this. 

“The events of 1947, in that form, will 
never recur. But they are still remembered 
and they enter present politics over the 
dispute whether the condemned alleged 
leaders of the revolt should or should not be 
allowed to return to Madagascar. The 25 
per cent of the electorate that voted against 


de Gaulle no doubt had memories of those 
days. But, on the whole, relationships 
between the ex-colonialists and the ex- 
colonials are good: there is no active ‘settler 
problem’; the French are too few to matter; 
the Malagasy are not afraid of them and not 
xenophobic by tradition; the links with 
French civilization, the only ones they know 
in their state of insularity, are too strong. 
Whatever the demerits of the present con- 
stitution from the Merina point of view, 
Frenchmen and_ French-educated Merina 
worked hand in hand during the 1gth cen- 
tury and the colonial period: many Merina 
local agents were employed by the colonial 
government.” 

They remain prominent in the adminis- 
tration; and today the edge is taken off anti- 
colonialism by the facts that France has 
‘nativized’ so much of the administrative 
service, including heads of departments; has 
shown little evidence of a colour-bar in the 
last few years; allows the use of Malagasy on 
official occasions; and is generous with 
scholarships and schools. The French con- 
tributions to the general budget have been 
steadily mounting, though in future they may 
not be on quite so lavish a scale. In 1948-9 


(Below) The French sailing-club on one of the lakes near Antsirabe, a holiday- and health-resort 
on the central plateau about seventy miles south of Tananarive. There are some 60,000 French 
residents in Madagascar and their social contribution to the life of the island is greatly valued 
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France spent less than 200,000,000 Mada- 
gascan francs (400,000,000 metropolitan 
francs). Two years later the amount was 
1,160,000,000, rising further to 1,681,000,000 
(about £3,500,000). This is on recurrent 
ordinary expenditure. In addition, the equi- 
valent of £18,000,000 has been found 
annually for new capital investment. Under 
the second plan of development the figures 
were higher still, with France paying 75 per 
cent of new investments instead of 50 per cent 
as previously. Not all this money is always 
economically spent (as local French business- 
men are keen to tell one) and in France there 
are many voices asking that a halt be called to 
such big overseas investments which could be 
more profitably employed in France. No 
doubt a test of strength between the conflict- 
ing opinions will come quite soon in the life of 
the newly elected government. 

One significant element must not be for- 
gotten. Frenchmen are members of each of the 
fifteen Malagasy parties and have been 
elected as Deputies to the Provincial and 
National Assemblies. In Tamatave Province 
fourteen of the forty Deputies are French, 
elected by the people who started the revolt 
in 1947. Karl Marx’s great-grandson is 
Minister of Economics in the ‘T’siranana 
cabinet; the head of the Tamatave Pro- 
vincial government is a Frenchman; the only 
woman Deputy is French. As engineers of 
the hydro-electric scheme—flying the planes 
that are often the only means of access to 
valuable mineral deposits or pepper- and 
clove-plantations—managing coffee-planta- 
tions or sugar-refineries or the new ports of 
Tamatave and Majunga—they are inescap- 
able, unless Madagascar wants to go the same 
desperate road as Indonesia. “About which 
there can be no question: there is no mystery 
about that,’’ I was told on every side. 

In other words, while the growing strength 
of India and China casts a shadow over the 
island, no foreseeable Malagasy government 
will risk a final break with France and the 
local Europeans. French military protection 
is valued lest an overpopulated Asia should 
wish (as, after all, it has done in the past) to 
send emigrants to the big, underpopulated 
island of Madagascar. Looked at from 
Europe the danger of an Indian invasion may 
seem remote, but locally there are fears “‘once 
Nehru has gone”. Pakistan comes into the 
picture, too. “The wealth which the Aga 
Khan community and other Moslems have 
amassed invited such fears and encouraged 
jealousies,” I was frankly told by Pakistanis. 
I was myself the guest of a merchant whose 
newly inaugurated house in Majunga, my 
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last port of call, was more like a hotel than a 
private residence. 

On the east side of the island, Chinese 
traders rather than Indians or Pakistanis are 
a force and are equally resented. “How 
could it be otherwise?” an old merchant 
asked in the odd French that the older 
Chinese speak. He and I found ourselves on 
a ferry near Foulpointe, the ancient battle- 
field of the Merina and coastal peoples. ““The 
Malagasy like war and politics but they are 
indifferent traders.” He did not think that 
the modern cooperatives which the French 
had fostered would remove the Chinese hold 
on trade. ‘“They’re wedded to their ody 
(oracles), their vintana (astrology), to their 
sidiky (charms), things which they have some- 
times learnt from the Chinese, sometimes 
from the Arabs, but always carried to excess. 
Their life is dominated by their sense of 
mystery and tragedy.” 

Here was a pragmatic, this-worldly man 
speaking, whose poor formal education had 
not prevented him from seeing sharply, 
shrewdly and perhaps pitilessly the weak spots 
of Malagasy metaphysics and culture-mong- 
ering. He knew that a thousand fady (pro- 
hibitions) enmesh the Malagasy which even 
if unwittingly transgressed invite the wrath 
of the ancestors through several generations. 
Yet there was a time when the Chinese were 
equally provoked by the commercialism of 
Europe, first introduced to them in the person 
of Marco Polo.. He, too, first informed 
Europe of the existence of that great island in 
the south: Chinese trade there was ancient 
and extensive. 

Today, there are actually a substantial 
number of Malagasy business-men and their 
influence is increasing. “But for the time 
being, we let the unseen world have the last 
word.” This time the French was impecc- 
able, and the speaker an immaculately 
tailored Malagasy working at the Banque de 
Madagascar. ‘““‘We may change, of course; 
particularly since autonomy has been granted 
we may change rapidly. But hitherto our 
salvation has lain in our sense of grace and 
disgrace, our willingness to be perplexed by 
the mystery of things.” Indeed, the earliest 
accounts of the European travellers, them- 
selves not specially sensitive or favourable to 
the Malagasy, speak of the moving piety with 
which the islanders received the religious 
message of the West and took their first 
Communion from the missionaries. So also, 
in a matter-of-fact way, the present Prime 
Minister publicly disowned the anti-clerical- 
ism of the French Socialist Party when he 
joined it... 
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Down the Severn 


by JOHN SEYMOUR 


(Above) Three men in a boat: Skipper Bob Roberts in the stern, master of the sailing-barge 
tambria when not on holiday, Dusty his dog, the author and, in the bows, ““Bass’’ Tyler-Whittle 


Mr Seymour gained wide experience of English waterways in his Dutch barge Jenny the Third, 
of whose adventures he gave a lively account in lis book Sailing through England. Here he 
describes another water-journey, no less adventurous for having been made in a much smaller vessel 


I cannot think why more people don’t do it. 
For what could be a pleasanter, easier or 
cheaper way of spending a holiday than to 
take a boat—pretty well any boat if it is 
small enough—to the limit of navigation of 
the Severn and allow the current (aided by a 
certain amount of muscle-power) to take you 
to the sea? 

Pool Quay, once the port of Welshpool, is 
the effective limit of navigation, although I 
dare say in times of flood one could navigate 
from higher up. Pool Quay was once an 
important port: now it is a group of three or 
four houses on a main road, one a pub and 
one a sub-post-office, and there is no sign of 
anything at all that might ever have been 
connected with shipping. Within the mem- 
ory of old men small barges traded from there 
to Shrewsbury, to trans-ship their cargo into 
bigger barges for the journey to the sea. A 
couple of hundred years ago Welshpool had a 


flourishing foreign trade. Canal-lovers, such 
as myself, complain of the railways killing 
the canals just as railway-lovers (strange 
breed!) complain that the roads are killing 
the railways. In the case of the ancient river- 
traffic to Pool Quay, however, the canal was 
the aggressor! The canal to Newtown, 
further up the river, killed the river-trade. 
The upper Severn Valley began to get its 
trade from Merseyside, via the canal, instead 
of from Bristol, via the river. 

Well, the three of us, Bob Roberts who is 
normally master of a 175-ton sailing-barge 
on the East Coast, the Cambria, and for this 
voyage was master of a twelve-foot flat- 
bottomed steel boat, Tyler-Whittle whom I 
must call Bass because that is what we always 
call him, and myself, picked up the boat from 
a shed behind the post-office and carried her, 
through driving rain, to the bank overlooking 
the river. 
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The bank was high and vertical. The river, 
perhaps as wide as a small house, was yards 
below us: a swirling brown flood. It was 
evident that, if we could ever get our boat 
launched on it, we should go fast enough. 

But there was nowhere we could launch. 
The local people turned out in the rain to 
watch us (Bass swore that one old lady ‘over- 
looked’ us because Dusty, Captain Robert’s 
lurcher dog, chased her cat) but none of them 
could tell us the best place to launch a boat. 
None of them had seen a boat launched there 
before. We finally found a rubbish-shoot, 
down which we shot our vessel, and followed 
her, scrambling horribly among _potato- 
peelings and old tin cans. 

Once committed to the flood we floated 
rapidly out of sight of the small group of 
people on the bank above. So hard did it rain 
that we decided to wait for a while under a 
willow tree, and hung on to its branches for a 
few minutes, but then saw that it was set in to 
rain all day and that we might as well get 
wet and be done with it. 

It was September 23, cold, and down came 
the rain. 

For several miles we shot along at, I should 
say, a good ten knots, with strenuous help 
from the oars. On a fine day this would have 
been delicious, but then, had it been a dry 
time, the river would not have been running 
so rapidly and we should have taken longer 
over our voyage. 

There was little to see at first save vertical 
earth-banks on either side of us, willows 
standing out of the flood at the foot of them, 
an occasional kingfisher, mallard or teal 
which burst from the water ahead of us and 
flew around for a while to pitch on the water 
again astern. And a water-rat. 

We landed once, to pay our respects to 
Offa’s Dyke. This now serves, here, as a 
flood-bank, locally known as an “‘argy’”’. The 
land was flat, obviously subject to flooding, 
fine grass with plenty of cattle grazing, and 
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all dominated by that group of small mount- 
ains known as the Breiddens. 

This strangely shaped group of mountains 
haunted us on our first day’s voyage down the 
river. We thought we would never get away 
from them. They gave us the impression that 
we were making no progress at all. At first we 
headed towards them—then all at once they 
would appear at our backs. The river snaked 
about in such a fashion that we beheld these 
hills from every bow and quarter, and after 
some hours, when we really did think that we 
had put them behind us—they would pop 
up dead ahead again! We were soaked; the 
dog, inevitably, fell in, my hat was blown in 
off Bass’s head on which he had perched it on 
top of his own in the manner of a cricket 
umpire, and all day we only saw one man: a 
man with a scythe mowing thistles. He had a 
sack over his. head and looked like an ancient 
Briton. 

There is an obelisk on the top of Breidden 
Hills, in honour of Admiral Rodney. I later 
read a very good book on the River Severn 
(Severn Stream by Brian Waters) and found 
that it was placed there by grateful riparian 
landowners after the Admiral had bought 
all their oak trees off them fora very fair price, 
and shipped them down the river to make 
men-of-war. In this way most of Severn’s 
oak-woods were destroyed, although one can 
still see many fine oak trees along those upper 
reaches. 

The first bridge that we shot so interested 
us that we brought up and went ashore to 
have a look at it. It was a suspension bridge, 
and although it looked strong and workman- 
like, it also looked home-made. 

It was home-made. It was made by a man 
named Mr Millington, who besides farming 
the small farm at one end of the bridge had 
been a blacksmith. The original bridge fell 
down one night and nobody would build 
another one. Millington, cut off from the rest 
of the world as he found himself, decided to 
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right in the middle distance, between the winding River Severn and the canal leading to Welshpool. 
The straight line which cuts diagonally across the photograph is the railway crossing the Severn 


build one for himself. He found some scrap- 
iron, bought some steel cable, and, with the 
help of a boy, produced this 110-foot-long 
bridge slung high over the Severn. True he 
had the help of some neighbours and a 
tractor on the day on which he actually 
hauled the prefabricated road-way across. 
But it struck me as being a splendid piece of 
pre-welfare-state individualism although it 
was only built ten years ago. 

The next bridge was a fine-looking stone 
one, and we shot it and shortly were de- 
lighted to arrive at a pub: the Royal Hill at 
Melverley. Mr Pugh, the landlord, pro- 
vided us with bread and cheese and beer and 
showed us the marks cut into the table to 
denote the length of a four-foot-three-inch 
salmon which had been caught there. He 
also told us of the days of salmon-fishing with 
coracles, before it was stopped by law. The 
coracle-men are now extinct in that part of 


the river, but in living memory they would 
fish in pairs, dragging a net between them, as 
they had no doubt been doing for hundreds 
and maybe for thousands of years. In all this 
time they did not seriously diminish the fish- 
ery, yet the authorities thought it necessary 
to put a stop to this ancient craft to favour the 
rod-and-line fishermen. 

All down Severn we heard the same story. 
The ancient fisheries, by which men fish for a 
living, are being killed in favour of the anglers 
who fish to kill their idle moments. The real 
enemies of the salmon are the industrialists 
who pump their poisons into the water. The 
men who fished with coracles were part of the 
ecology of the river. As a man in the Royal 
Hill said to me, the coracle-men killed as many 
pike as salmon, and now the pike go free and 
certainly kill more young salmon than the 
coracle-men ever caught. There are too 
many people who are always worrying about 
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The view south-west towards Wales showing the starting-point of the expedition, Pool Quay, to the 
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Although its churches and public buildings are not highly distinguished Shrewsbury’s private and 
domestic buildings make it one of the most beautiful and interesting towns in England. The con- 
striction of the river at this point gives it the compression necessary to good town-planning 


upsetting the “‘balance of Nature’? without 
realizing that man himself is part of it. 

We spent that night at Montford Bridge, in 
a most comfortable small hotel. Like several 
other bridges over Severn this one was built 
by Thomas Telford, and is a work of great 
distinction. 

We were afloat next morning soon after 
seven, and I managed to break an oar right 
under Telford’s bridge. We carried on with 
an oar and a half, which didn’t make the job 
any easier. 

By now the river was becoming a grander 
thing altogether: wide and deep, but still with 
a strong current. We were glad that we were 
not rowing up it. We cut off nearly six miles 
by beaching our boat and dragging her across 
two fields at a neck or isthmus of a place call- 
ed the Isle. In doing this we were following 
the tradition of generations of coracle-men. 
Many a water-borne poacher has been glad 
to come to this isthmus when a water-bailiff’s 
boat has been in hot pursuit, because by leap- 
ing ashore and lifting his coracle on his back 
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he could soon put six water-miles between 
himself and his pursuer. 

The river runs in fine generous sweeps to 
Shrewsbury, with noble wooded hillsides on 
either hand. I doubt if you could find any- 
where a finer stretch of river scenery. But all 
the way down Severn we were thinking that 
the stretch we were on must be the finest part, 
for the river has great variety, but each reach 
is beautiful in its individual way. 

Shrewsbury comes into view noble on its 
hill across the marshes, with two steeples 
crowning its hilltop. We were swept towards 
the city around mighty bends, so that first 
the city was on one hand, then the other. 
The entry to the city proper is lovely, with 
steep terraced gardens on the port hand and 


then ancient warehouses overhanging the — 


river like the carpet factories of Srinagar. We 
landed just above Welsh Bridge for a drink. 
This, part of the river-bank was the port of 
Shrewsbury, where trows and barges used to 
lie several deep waiting their turns to load or 
unload. Now never a barge goes there. The 


warehouses and the rows of cottages in which 
once lived dockers, bargemen and coracle- 
poachers are now being pulled down, as 
being susceptible to floods, to make room for 
a car-park; and with them a big part of the 
history of the place. We met a coracle-man, 
about the last one there who still practises in 
any sort of serious way. He showed us his 
coracle and told us stories about the taking of 
fish, fur and feather in and about the River 
Severn. I gathered that the Shrewsbury 
poachers used to tote their coracles overland 
to somewhere upstream like Montford Bridge 
and then paddle down the river, carrying out 
their various practices on the way. Night- 
lines for eels (illegal), nets for salmon, snares 
for rabbits, guns for pheasants all played their 
part. And the coracle-man’s amphibious 
mobility—he could run quite fast on land 
with his coracle on his back and then launch 
himself into the river to escape a land-pursuer 
—made him practically impossible to catch. 

After Welsh Bridge the river takes on a 
more cared-for, municipal-garden-like air. 
We were hospitably entertained for tea by 


the boatman of the Pengwern Boat Club, who 
generously provided us with a sound pair of 
oars, instead of the cheap and nasty oar-and- 
a-half which we had been rowing with. We 
swept comfortably past the city—or round it 
because it is almost an island—lowered our 
craft over a weir and went on downstream 
until we came to Gwynne’s fine 18th-century 
bridge (and the horrible 2oth-century one 
beside it) at Atcham. 

At Atcham we spent the night in the great 
house of Attingham Park, built, in his 
grandeur, by the first Lord Berwick (once 
General Hill) in 1785. This magnificent 
place which belongs to the National Trust 
has an adult education college in it, and I can 
think of a dozen good reasons for visiting it. 

The river had risen even further in the 
morning and we had to launch our little boat 
between the trunks of big trees. Once com- 
mitted we were swept along spinningly, in the 
company of floating tree-trunks and a dead 
sheep or two. The river was divided by an 
island, which we knew to have been, at one 
time, used as a pier by the Romans for their 


Remoteness from other buildings and its beauty of setting, with wooded hills beyond the Severn, 
lend the power-station near Buildwas a solitary distinction not justified by its architecture 
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(Above) The bridge into the Industrial 
Revolution! Built of “cold cast-iron” in 
1779 by Abraham Darby at Coalbrookdale 
(which is not a mile from where the picture 
was taken) Iron Bridge is 196 feet long 
and weighs 380 tons. It 1s said to be the 
first tron bridge in the world, and the 
first large iron structure of any kind. 
(Left) Harry Rogers, who practises a craft 
that dates from long before the Industrial 
Revolution : in fact from before the Roman 
conquest. Mr Rogers makes a living, and 
has done all his life, from the Severn and 
its banks. His coracle, which he 1s here 


carrying on his back, has a framework of 


laths covered with calico and dressed with 
tar. The single paddle is worked over the 
bow with the motion of a figure-of-eight 


Reece Winstone 


bridge. We landed to have a look at the 
ruins of the city of Uriconium. A fine ruin 
if you like ruins. Then came, on the river 
again, what are known as the Meanders. 

These are a series of fantastic loopings of 
the river, where often we could have saved 
ourselves half-a-mile or so of river by a few 
yards of portage. But we did not trouble to 
do so, being half-hypnotized by our twisting, 
swirling passage. Moreover the land itself 
was gradually flooding. We saw farmers 
coming down to fetch their cattle in from the 
threatened water-meadows and in places the 
grass stood inches deep in moving water. 

It was delightful being swirled along in the 
bottom of that green valley, with the Wrekin 
high and solitary on one hand and the wooded 
hills of Wenlock Edge on the other. And 
duck! They exploded from the water ahead 
of us in their hundreds—I am tempted to say 
thousands—wheeled about over our heads, 
nearly deafened us with their quacking. I 
had seen nothing like it on fresh water in 
England. I was reminded of certain flooded 
valleys near the Upper Zambezi. Just to sit 
in that boat and watch them around us was 
delightful. 

Dramatically, a great change occurred. 
The river straightened out and headed for the 
apparently unbroken line of hills. 
Severn ran straight and swift into 
a narrow, wooded gorge, and we 
were cut off from the sight of the 
sun. We were swept up to and 
past the power-station at Build- 
was, a masterpiece of the cor- 
rugated-iron age, and glimpsed 
through the trees the ruin of 
Buildwas Abbey. Then we were 
presented with the incomparable 
sight of the Iron Bridge. 

If you have not already seen 
the Iron Bridge, I beg of you to 
approach it first from the water 
and not from the land. It is 
superb. There it is, spanning the 
gorge, like some marvellous erec- 
tion of fretwork or carpentry, 
except that it is built of cold 
cast-iron—three hundred and 
eighty tons of it—it is forty feet 
above the river and, put up in 
1779, it was the first iron bridge 
to be built anywhere in _ the 
world. Its erection heralded a 
new age. 

We shot under this graceful 
thing at a high speed, for the en- 
gorged river was here almost 
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a rapid. We were hailed from the bank by a 
tall, elderly man, wearing clothes of a country 
and Victorian cut, and with a rabbit-scut, or 
tail, sewn to the side of his cap. He shouted 
to us in broadest Shropshire to come in and 
tie up to his staging. 

This was Mr Harry Rogers, the most 
famous of all the surviving coracle-men of 
Severn. When he showed us his house he 
said: “Yon house were built of rabbits!’ He 
showed us his shed—a museum of river-, 
poaching- and rabbiting-tools. He showed 
us the nets he had made himself, flax he had 
spun himself, strange mole-traps of his own 
invention, his coracles, his fish-traps. He gave 
us a demonstration of coracle-navigation, but 
wouldn’t let us try because the river was too 
much in spate. All the time he talked in pre- 
Industrial-Revolution English, giving me the 
impression that he was a man of a time before 
the Iron Bridge was ever thought of. 

We spent the night in the Tontine Hotel, at 
one end of the bridge. We explored the town 
of Ironbridge: an 18th-century industrial 
town hardly touched by later times, built on 
the steep east side of the Severn Gorge. We 
were told how iron-working first came here, 
because iron and limestone were exposed by 
the cutting of the gorge by the river, oak- 
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From High Town in Bridgnorth, looking towards Low Town. A privately owned funicular railway 
climbs up the hill near the point from which this photograph was taken. Like other Severn-side 
towns Bridgnorth originally grew up as a river-port. Now its relation to the river is incidental 


wood was plentiful for charcoal, and river- 
transport was cheap. Then came Abraham 
Darby the iron-founder, and John Thomas 
the inventor, with the secret between them of 
how to smelt iron with coal. The Industrial 
Revolution had begun. 

Harry Rogers was there to see us off early 
the next morning, filling us with dire warn- 
ings about the rapids further down. “Thee 
must keep to middle,” he said to me, “‘and 
ride the waves head on. Dunnut, thee’ll be 
done for!”’ We rowed off, committing our- 
selves to the swift and increasing current, 
with the sound of Harry’s receding voice 
shouting: “‘Mind now—ride those waves! 
Ride ’em! Ride ’em now!” 

We rode the waves, and quite exciting it 
was, for we didn’t have many inches of free- 
board. But, truth to tell, we had all experi- 
enced more furious billows in the North Sea 
and other places. I heard a story that Harry 
had once thought of following a brother who 
had migrated to America. Someone had 
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said to him: “But think of the big waves you’d 
have to face in the Atlantic!” Harry had 
replied: “‘What, man—that’s nothing: look 
at waves we get on Severn!” 

From then on Severn ran pretty straight, 
mostly between wooded hills, though we 
soon got out of the actual gorge. We took a 
brief look at Bridgnorth, ascending to Top- 
town by the funicular railway, and saw some 
of the cave-dwellings in which the poorer 
people used to live in this fascinating hill- 
town. 

Embarked again we began to have the 
impression that we were unhealthily near to 
the industrial Midlands. We began to see 
trailer-caravans and bungalows along the 
river: hitherto the only dwellings had been 
occasional, often empty and deserted, houses, 
well and truly built and charmingly fitting in 
with their backgrounds, or else mellow river- 
side towns. But the beautiful wooded hills of 
the Wyre Forest, when we came to them and 
skirted their edges, were impossibly spoiled 
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(Above) Bewdley might have been 
the junction between the Severn and 
the Worcestershire and Staffordshire 
Canal had not the inhabitants refused 
to entertain what one of them called 
“the stinking ditch’. For Bewdley 
merchants had had toll-free rights 
on the river since Plantagenet days 
and they could not imagine a time 
when the river-traffic would be dead. 
The decline of rwer-trade has left 
Bewdley with little new building, 
but a wealth of fine 18th-century 
houses and warehouses. At the Mug 
House (right) unwritten contracts 
were pledged between the masters of 


‘trows bound up-river and the gangs 


: 
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of ““bow-haulters” who used to wait 
at Bewdley in order to tow them to 
the upper reaches of the River Severn 


Stephens 
(Above) One of the 18th-century canal-basins of Stourport. A few Midland yachtsmen keep boats here ; 
but little has been done to develop the port for pleasure-yachting though it has access to the sea. 
(Below) Anglers at Worcester. At week-ends both banks of the River Severn are often lined with them 
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and vulgarized by a rash of shanty-towns. 
One sympathizes with the townsman’s desire 
to get away from the mess that he and his 
fellows have created in the cities, but when he 
gets back to the country he huddles together 
with others and does not know how to live in 
a seemly fashion. 

Bewdley is the perfection of a riverside 
town. There is a magnificent stone bridge by 
Telford, a noble water-front of Georgian 
houses and warehouses, and the whole town 
is full of fine 18th-century dwellings. The 
town was built upon water-transport, having 
had a close connection with Bristol. Bewd- 
leyites trace the decline of their town—or at 
least the reason why it failed to join the 
Gadarene rush into the Industrial Revolution 
—to the fact that Bewdley men refused to 
allow the Worcestershire and Staffordshire 
Canal to debouch there. Instead it was taken 
to Stourport; river-trade declined and 


Bewdley fell into a quiet and delightful 


slumber. 
There is a pub, in which we drank some 
ale, called the Mug House in Bewdley, where 


the bow-hauliers used to strike their bargains 
with the masters of the Severn trows and 
barges over a mug of beer. Vessels would 
sail as far as Bewdley; there, hanging about 
waiting for them, were these tough men 
called bow-hauliers, who would then haul 
them up, in gangs, to Ironbridge or Shrews- 
bury or even Welshpool or wherever it was 
they were going. 

With the passing of the river-traffic all 
sense of unity has gone from the river. We 
found that people all along it had no idea of 
what other parts of the river were like, nor 
any curiosity. There is nothing to unite 
Severn-siders any more. ‘The constant traffic 
up and down in days gone by must have done 
that. Now. nothing does. Most men of 
Bewdley have never even heard of Pool Quay. 

Stourport, which we reached after spend- 
ing a night at the Black Boy at Bewdley, has 
the finest set of 18th-century canal basins I 
should think in the werld. They are com- 
pletely neglected, their fine buildings derelict: 
one great inland harbour is even now being 
filled in to make a car-park. Stourport seems 


Downstream from Stourport one encounters commercial traffic. Tankers trade from Avonmouth, near 
Bristol, to Stourport. They leave the tidal river at Sharpness to follow the Berkeley and Glou- 
cester Ship-Canal to Gloucester where they rejoin the river; thus missing the perils of the tide 
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to have no consciousness of its unique and 
beautiful inland port, and we all found it a 
depressing place. It runs to ice-cream barrows 
and five-bob trips on the river and litter. It 
could be fine. It would make, if nothing else, 
a superb centre for yachtsmen and boating 
people. A meeting-place of the network of 
canals, broad and narrow, of the Midlands, 
and a great river with access to the sea. 

We started to come to weirs, most of which 
we shot without having to pay lock-dues 
because of the swollen state of the river. We 
whipped through Worcester with only a 
brief stop to eat a pork-pie and look at the 
effigy of King John, and made another stop 
at Upton-upon-Severn long enough to speak 
to a riverman named Griffiths who had done 
the same journey that we were doing—with 
advantages—before World War I. He had 
been employed to row a parson and another 
man right up Severn in a skiff—right up to 
Welshpool and back again. The parson had 
paid him, but made him say his prayers every 
morning at half-past five and be on the river 
by six. The double journey had taken them 
two weeks. 

Mr Griffiths told us of the losing battle that 
he and his friends had put up against the 
pleasure-angling interests which have bought 
up all the fishing-rights of the river, obtained 
a majority on the River Board and stopped 
the professional fisherman. Griffiths had once 
made an excellent living from long-netting, 
paying heavily for his licence and for his 
stretch of the river. All this was stopped. 
Griffiths said bitterly: ‘“There are plenty of 
people whose houses get flooded out by 
Severn every time it’s in flood, but who aren’t 
allowed to catch tiddlers from the bank in 
front of their front-doors!”’ 

Tewkesbury is another of those places 
which looks magnificent approached from 
the river. The Abbey dwarfs the town, and 
the Cotswold Hills make a backcloth. We 
turned left into the mouth of the Stratford 
Avon (lined with anglers on both banks) 
where Bob Roberts was delighted to see an 
old East Coast sailing-barge—one he had 
raced against in the North Sea many times— 
tied up against the bank, but saddened to find 
her st:ipped of her sailing-gear and turned 
into a houseboat. 

From our hotel in Tewkesbury we looked 
across the Severn Valley to the Malvern 
Hills, and an inspiring view it was. Then, 
next day, we set off on our last leg. This took 
us through a flattish land, heavily planted 
with apple and pear orchards. Every so often 
there was the perfection of an old brick farm- 
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house among the fruit trees, and maybe a 
Severn punt tied up to the bank in front of it. 
Happy the people must be who live in these 
homesteads. 

We were now in the busy commercial part 
of the river: fast motor-tankers, whose wake 
washed the banks, thundered past us and we 
had to follow Harry Rogers’ injunction to 
“ride the waves” again. There is a lively 
traffic of petrol-tankers between Avonmouth 
and Stourport. We _ skirted Gloucester’s 
docks and entered the truly tidal waters of 
the Severn. 

We were now parted from the busy com- 
mercial traffic, for the latter takes the 
Gloucester-Berkeley Canal to the sea, while 
we kept to the now completely unused tidal 
river. This took on all the aspects of a tidal 
estuary, such a one as is found so frequently 
along the East Coast, and when we got to the 
village of Framilode we decided that we had 
gone far enough, for we did not wish to meet 
the Bore in our tin coracle. We ended our 
journey where the defunct Stroudwater 
Canal—once the water-road to the Thames— 
met the Severn. 

At Framilode we met a man from Purton, 
a little down the river. He was a full-time 
lave-net fisherman. He showed us his lave- 
net—a triangular net like a huge shrimping- 
net—and demonstrated how he and his few 
remaining brethren stand out, from February 
onwards, waist-deep in Severn waters, watch- 
ing for the approaching trail of salmon run- 
ning upstream. When the fishermen see this 
they dash to intercept it and then endeavour 
to drop their nets in the tracks of the 
approaching salmon. 

Once there were hundreds of such men, 
and hundreds of long-net men and owners of 
basket-traps called putcheons up and down 
the river. All made a good living catching 
salmon, as they or their forbears had done for 
uncounted centuries. Now there are perhaps 
half-a-dozen lave-net fishermen left, who are 
engaged in fighting a legal battle in defence 
of their livelihood. This fisherman told me 
that in his opinion it was pollution that was 
diminishing the salmon, not ancient and 
traditional methods of fishing, and that all 
the restrictive laws will do is to kill for ever 
the last vestiges of the ancient crafts and 
traditions of the river. 

We were sorry to have arrived. Certainly 
the trip we had made was one of the most 
interesting river-voyages one could make in 
Europe, if not in the world; and the three of 
us—East Anglians all—were astonished at the 
beauty through which the River Severn runs. 


